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Three Lost Years of Bret Harte’s Life 


By SOPHIE WHIPPLE ROOT 


All too little is known by the average reader of the experiences of Bret Harte in Hum- 
voldt County. Sophie Whipple Root, in the present article, has given us a true human- 


interest picture. 


Because of the close contact of her father, Col. S. G. Whipple, founder 


of the “Northern Californian,” the paper upon which Bret Harte worked at Uniontown, 
now Arcata, Mrs. Root comes to her task well prepared and with a rich historical and 
literary background. 


Harte’s Life—is taken from an article in a 

San Francisco newspaper, printed in 1926 
at the time of the discovery of a bound volume 
of “The Northern Californian.” This weekly 
newspaper was founded and published by my 
father. the late Col. S. G. Whipple, in the ’50s, 
in Uniontown, now Arcata, Humboldt County, 
California. 

This volume, containing the complete files 
from 1850 to 1860, was packed away in 1895, 
after my father’s death, and remained with other 
things in storage for many years. When the 
chests were finally brought to my home, and 
opened, this large bound volume came to light. 
Through conversations my husband had with 
friends in San Francisco regarding the old pa- 
pers which had just been unpacked, Mr. Bout- 
well Dunlap (since deceased), the well-known 
historiographer and lover of California history, 
heard of the existence of this particular volume 
and asked to have the privilege of examining it. 
The book was loaned to him. Immediately rec- 
ognizing its importance but carefully refraining 
from informing any member of our family of 
the fact, he began negotiating for its purchase 
and finally succeeded in obtaining it for a small 
sum. Judge of our amazement a few weeks 
later, when on opening a Sunday issue of a met- 
ropolitan daily, we saw in large type: “Three 
Lost Years in the Life of Bret Harte.” Ap- 
pended was an account of the discovery of our 
volume, and extracts from its pages. 

The book was later sold for a large amount of 
money to the Huntington Library, where it is 
carefully treasured. 

Because of the stories told us as children by 
my father, to me Bret Harte was not merely an 
author, a poet whose volumes I read. He has 
been to me a real person who had lived many 
vears before in the same county in which I did, 
and for that reason it is a great pleasure to 
speak of him more intimately. 


Ti title—The Three Lost Years of Bret 


Y father came across the plains in 1849. 
He went to Humboldt County in 1856 and 
immediately became a factor in its early de- 
velopment. The county seat was at first located 





at Union, or Uniontown, but through political 
pressure it was removed to Eureka, across the 
bay. Later, the “Humboldt Times,” the county’s 
first newspaper, followed the county seat and 
established itself in Eureka. This last loss was 
too much for the inhabitants of Union to stand, 
and in response to a popular demand and with 
the assistance of Mr. Charles A. Murdoch, my 
father founded in 1858, the “Northern Cali- 
fornian,” which had a brief but colorful exist- 
ence. 

The office was in a small frame building fac- 
ing the Plaza which, as in many of the old Cali- 
fornia towns, was approximately in the center. 
Around its sides were hitching posts and water- 
ing troughs. The main business buildings, ho- 
tels, saloons, gambling halls, and eating houses 
surrounded the Plaza. In the center was a fig- 
pole from which Old Glory floated on proper oc- 
casions. For special celebrations a grandstand 
was erected from which rolled forth music and 
oratory. 

From the door of this little frame office— 
later to become of great interest—-one looked up 
the road to see the big teams bringing down 
the supplies from the mines; the Indians with 
their wares and the ever-increasing, ceaseless 
procession of miners and prospectors going to 
and from the mines, 


N starting “The Northern Californian” the 
| plan was to have its two founders in the 
office; Colonel Whipple, as editor-manager and 
Mr. Murdoch as news-gatherer and writer, with 
of course the necessary apprentices in the shop. 
Col. Whipple had had previous experience in the 
newspaper game, and Mr. Murdoch, who pos- 
sessed considerable aptitude for the work, was 
anxious to improve under this tutelage. But 
before the plans were finally made, there came 
to the office a young man who had been in 
Union some little time; he had been teaching 
Capt. Liscum’s boys out Mad River way. He 
was sent to Col. Whipple by Judge Wyman, 
with whom he was connected by marriage. He 
was a slight, tall, young man, wore a mustache, 
and remembered by my father and many of 
the old-timers for his very bright, dark eyes, 
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and for being “soft-spoken,” a noticeable trait 
among the youth of that day. He had done a 
good deal of writing, although nothing in the 
line of newspaper work; he was well educated, 
very much in need of work and extremely 
anxious to get the job. Judge Wyman urged 
my father to take him, so after several inter- 
views, Mr. Murdoch yielded the position to 
Frank Harte and went on with his own hard- 
ware business. 

So the new paper was an accomplished fact. 
As may be imagined the installation of the 
primitive presses and simple machinery of that 
day was quite an event in Uniontown—espe- 
cially with the rivalry existing between it and 
its sister city, Eureka! My father told us of 
the crowds of people, including many Indians— 
which followed the wagons and wheelbarrows 
bringing the huge boxes from the wharf to the 
new Office. 

The position of printer’s devil, much the same 
then as now, was to the fastidious young man 
who had been engaged at the princely sum of 
$16 per month—a very dirty job- This story 
was told about him. In a corner of the shop 
there hung the one and only office towel; per- 
haps it had once been clean and white—but no 
one remembered that day. Harte, always. par- 
ticularly neat, tried to find a clean spot, but in 
vain. He asked one of the boys where to get 
a clean towel, and was told that only so many 
towels were furnished the office during the 
year and it would be a long time before an- 
other was due. Harte, in disgust, brought his 
own towel to the office, much to the enjoy- 
ment of the others. “Harte’s Towel” was long 
an office joke. 

The first issue of “The Northern Californian” 
was dated December 15, 1858- It was an im- 
mediate success. It was the usual four-page 
weekly but its set-up was attractive, it pub- 
lished the news and the community liked and 
supported it. 


RANK HARTE, then about 22 years of age, 
was broken into the mechanical end; he 
was quick and accurate and while of a slender 
build was strong and wiry and able to handle 
the forms and work the presses. Very soon 
he began to write—verse, short prose articles, 
news and editorials. It was but a few months 
after he started in that he was left in charge 
of the office while the editor went to San Fran- 
cisco, where he remained for several weeks. 
On Col. Whipple’s return the following ap- 
peared in the paper: 
“We are under obligations to our friend, 
Mr: Frank B. Harte, for editorial assistance 
during our three weeks’ absence in San 
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THREE LOST YEARS OF BRET HARTE’S LIFE 


Francisco. Mr. Harte has frequently con- 
tributed to our columns, and is a graceful 
and easy writer.” 

Within a year he was practically an associate 
editor, Col. Whipple’s business taking him away 
much of the time. Harte was left in full charge 
and accepted the responsibility willingly. He 
was very happy in his surroundings and oppor- 
tunities, and wrote constantly. While much 
of his writing during this time was unsigned 
it can easily be identified by one familiar with 
his inimitable style. Realizing his ability, my 
father encouraged Harte in every way, by per- 
sonal help and public commendation. 

During this time of California’s most romantic 
era, Harte was in the center of a district 
crowded with characteristic types and rich in 
scenes which he later used in the stories and 
poems which have given him his rightful fame. 
Across the stage of this frontier town passed 
the miners, the gamblers, the traders} the dance- 
hall girls, the outcasts—the few parsons—sky- 
pilots ;—to Frank Harte—now known as Bret— 
all were real characters and to us he has left 
them, limned in pen portraits, clear as if 
painted in oils. 

Some of the characters he found in Humboldt 
he placed in other settings. He also gleaned 
from the columns of the local exchanges dra- 
matic incidents to be used later in his stories. 
Such a real happening is supposed to have been 
his inspiration for “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” where the two gamblers were found dead 
“about twelve feet apart, having evidently be- 
come exhausted and laid down to die.” 

Harte’s interest in writing was now intense. 
He had found a reason for it; he had a wealth 
of new material and through the columns of 
this little weekly he first found his world—the 
readers were his audience and he played to them 
well. This was the inspiration he needed. 
From this time on he developed rapidly in tech- 
nique. He had formerly written more poetry; 
now he had tz: write prose and to write it in 
the language cf 12 ‘a He wrote editorials, 
he wrote news; he comii.ented on the weath- 
er. On February 9, 1859, bh» wrote: “The jar 
of the Heavenly Water Bear*r was accidently 
upset one day last week. In the language of 
one of our noblest poets IT RAINED.” 

Some of his unsigned articles ‘n serious vein, 
taken at random from the files of “The North- 
ern Californian.” include: An editorial on “The 
Dashaways”—a temperance organization of San 
Francisco in those days; a story ea “Legisla- 
tive Reporting,” and a fine description of an 
Indian squaw in “An Indian Pallas-” 

His humorous articles were many. My father 
used often to read aloud at home en editorial 

Read further on page 246 

















N Europe, as elsewhere, displacement of la- 

bor by mechanical inventions, seasonal 
fluctuations in the demand for labor and slack- 
ening of economic activity on the downward 
grade of the business cycle have contributed 
their share to unemployment. By careful 
planning, seasonal and cyclical unemployment 
could be controlled to a very large extent. Un- 
employment resulting from displacement of 
labor by machinery constitutes a somewhat 
different and more complex problem. It has 
been cumulative; like the 


Unemployment on the Continent of Europe 
By FELIX FLUGEL 


ployed workers. Unemployment, on a large 
scale, existed even before the present depres- 
sion began, a fact which should not be over- 
looked in surveying the present situation. 
Fundamentally the economic difficulties of the 
European continent are much the same as 
those found elsewhere. Not the causes of un- 
employment and its possible cures, but rather 
its repercussions, have attracted public atten- 
tion. In Central Europe, especially, politics 
and economics have been kneaded together to 
the disadvantage of both. 
Unemployment has _ been 
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factories and of equipment, 

which compared unfavorably with the best 
that skilled technicians could devise. The 
training and direction of labor, factory man- 
agement, marketing—nothing was overlooked 
in the systematic reorganization which took 
place. The weakest links in the industrial 
system of post-war Germany were swept aside. 
But like a hurricane, this reorganization left 
its mark of destruction in the form of aban- 
doned factories and a surplus of labor. 

It is not, of course, reasonable to assume that 
the unemployment problem in Germany is the 
product of the rationalization movement—so- 
called. Without it Germany undoubtedly would 
have sunk even deeper into the mire of eco- 
nomic distress. But it plays its part in the 
unemployment situation today. Thus, while 
the world depression has seriously added to 
the vast army of the unemployed in every 
country of continental Europe, it is by no 
means solely responsible for the plight of hun- 
dreds of thousands, indeed millions of unem- 


of security to the bulk of 
her population, bends her shoulders noticeably 
to carry the weight of her unemployed, which 
number hundreds of thousands. Austria, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and even Switzerland have all felt the 
shock of the post-war readjustment and the 
present depression—Austria probably more 
than other European countries. The degree of 
the burden borne by various classes of the pop- 
ulation need not be debated here. All classes 
have been seriously affected. That much is 
certain. 

To avoid the necessity of dependence upon 
public charity, unemployment insurance has 
been introduced in practically every European 
nation. Compulsory insurance is found in 
Italy, Austria, Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, in 
nine of the Swiss cantons and in Germany. 
Almost without exception the other nations of 
Europe have established voluntary state sub- 
sidized unemployment insurance systems. 

Read further on page 240 
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YRON POPE climbed the long flight of 
M stone steps that lead from the canon 

of traffic below to the main entrance of 
the United States Patent Office. His step was 
not juanty, nor was it slow. Myron although a 
young man, had learned a lot about life since 
last he climbed those steps two years before. 

He passed through the swinging door, past 
the blue-uniformed guard’s stance, into the wide 
rotunda, where showcases of models exhibit the 
patient work of bygone inventors and where 
the ghosts of past commissioners slumber in 
the paintings on the walls: It was all familiar 
to him and not distasteful, though he had de- 
serted it two years ago. 

He made his way to the Chief Clerk’s office 
and was sworn in as a United States Patent 
Examiner. 

Then he was ushered past the august colored 
messenger, Chauncey Depew Smith, into the 
presence of Dr. Whitehouse, the Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Dr. Whitehouse sat at his desk in the large 
room, looking over a sheaf of papers. He did 
not look up- He was a stocky, dark-com- 
plexioned man, with the slow, ponderous air 
of a tractor. 

At last he signified his readiness to listen, and 
Myron’s companion introduced him, then left. 

“Have that seat there,” said Dr, Whitehouse, 
speaking with calm, sure, almost mechanica! 
precision, 

Myron sat down in the leather upholstered 
chair opposite the desk- Dr. Whitehouse took 
up another sheaf of papers and methodically ran 
through them. 

“IT cannot put you back into your old aero- 
nautical work, Mr. Pope,” he said slowly. “That 
division’s quota is full.” He took up last week’s 
work report and began studying the lists of 
personnel. 

“Doctor,” said Myron, “I wonder if there is a 
vacancy in the book-making division- I'd like 
that work. I am very much interested in book- 
making.” 

“No, considering your training, I couldn’t 
place you there,” said Dr. Whitehouse. “They 
only have unimportant little machines there 
anyway. You would not be interested in them. 
No, I will give you something much more im- 
portant than that -... Here, there is a vacancy 
in the railroad division. I’ll give you that.” 

Pope looked mildly disappointed. 

The Doctor leaned over and pushed a but- 
ton. An attendant came. 
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Square Pegs 


By ALVIN EDWARD MOORE 


“Take Mr. Pope up to Division 34-” 

After Pope had left, the good doctor pushed 
another button and the giant, suave, colored 
niessenger appeared. Chauncey always looked 
well-groomed, with the edge of a freshly laun- 
dered handkerchief showing from his outside 
coat pocket. 

“Chauncey, bring me a glass of water.” 

While the Doctor drank, he idly wondered 
why young Pope had wanted to go into the 
relatively uninterestnig book-making division 
from M. I. T. The very best technical educa- 
more interesting frontiers of mechanical inven- 
tion. 

Setting down the glass, he took up Pope's 
record, 

“Three years in the United States Naval 
Academy,” he mused, “and the M. E. degree 
from M. I. T. The very best technical educa- 
tion this country affords. And he wants to 
examine little book-making inventions.” 

He looked further down the record. “Ah, 
here it is, Chauncey. He resigned two years 
ago to become a—a “free-lance author!” He 
failed and has come back where he belongs. He 
has an excellent record in his former division— 
a good man—and he thinks he’s a square peg 
in a round hole. 

“I suppose we are all like that. 
you know why they call me doctor?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Chauncey suavely. 
cause you got a degree.” 

“Yes, Chauncey, I’m a Ph.D. and I have been 
in mechanical work since I graduated. And 
you'll laugh, Chauncey, when you hear this. 
All my life I have wanted to be a missionary 
to your own race in darkest Africa, but I never 
had a chance. Educated to be a philosopher, 
desirous of being a minister, I go high in the 
mechanical world. Isn’t that life for you?” 

“Yes, sir. You sure are right.” 

“I venture to say, Chauncey, that you also 
have wanted to be something that Providence, 
Fate, or whatever you want to call it, kept you 
from becoming. Isn't that true?” 

“Yes, sir. I always wanted to be a college 


Chauncey, do 


“It’s be- 


president, like Booker T. Washington. But | 
ain’t-” a 2 
FATE 


By Coralyn Noble 


AITING along on the path of life, 
Are the things that will happen to you; 
Whether by chance or predestiny, 
You will find Rosemary and rue. 


















bouillabaisse, whitebait and goulash in 

Europe may profitably adopt the same 
plan for his week-end excursions in this coun- 
try and so make sure of lunching and dining in 
comfort. He will also add greatly to the inter- 
est of the trip if he makes it a tour of mild 
sightseeing, such as visiting the scenes made 
famous by the Sketch-Book, if he takes the 
route along the Hudson. At Yonkers he finds 
Hendrik Hudson turned to stone and forever 
gazing out upon the great river he discovered. 
Dobbs Ferry has many landmarks of the Revo- 
lution, and the Children’s Village is worth a 
look. Leaving behind him numerous roadside 
cottages displaying signs of chicke1, dinners, he 
enters the dreamy region of the home and 
haunts of Washington Irving. 


T motorist who has followed the trail of 


He turns from Broadway down a shady lane 
and sees Sunnyside, where the Sketch-Book 
was written, and Irving burned hundreds ot 
matches in wakeful midnights jotting down 
ideas and passages on a bedside table by their 
flickering light. The old house has been so 
modernized that the author would hardly recog- 
nize it now. On the green bank sloping down 
to the railroad tracks, Captain Kidd is reputed 
to have buried a chest of gold one stormy 
autumn night and to guard it with his ghost,— 
a terrifying specter enveloped in blue flames 
with a knife between its teeth. At Tarrytown is 
Christ Church where Irving was a vestryman, 
and distinguished visitors are allowed to sit in 
his pew. The square red brick tower is thickly 
veiled with English ivy which Irving brought 
from Abbotsford. the home of Sir Walter Scott, 
and planted with his own hands. The church 
bears a tablet with Irving’s name. 

Near by is the Florence Inn, better known 
for nearly a hundred years as the Franklin 
House, where Vanderbilt’s tantivy coach used 
to stop overnight, and roll away for New York 
in the early morning with a flourish of horns 
and cracking of whips. Just beyond the state- 
ly new Washington Irving Trust Bank (a strik- 
ing memorial to the author who put this som- 
nolent region on the map for all time), entrance 
into the true Sleepy Hollow country is marked 
by the Andre Monument, a bronze figure of 
Militiaman Paulding forever on guard—one of 
MacMonnies best. 

By this time lunch will be appreciated, and 
stopping at the Shotwell Tavern in the heart 
of the legendary land of the Sketch-Book, the 


Motoring With Washington Irving 


By MINNA IRVING 


motorist may have a home-cooked meal topped 
off with apple-pie like his mother used to make, 
and eat it in sight of the bridge over which the 
headless horseman galloped. The original bridge 
was replaced a few years ago by a fine stone 
span, the gift of the late William Rockefeller. 
The historic mill, older than the Old Dutch 
Church by six months, was recently destroyed 
by fire, but the local legend, that the ghost of 
Caesar, the first miller, used to be heard turning 
the wheel by the light of witch-fire candles, 
still survives. Heedless of time and change the 
brown Pocantico ripples on between its weedy 
banks, murmuring of the moccasined red men 
who glided along its borders on their way to the 
great “speak-stone,” the ancient council-rock in 
the Rockefeller woods. 


Not far from this point Bedford Road 
branches off from Broadway; up it Andre was 
taken by his captors to the house of John 
Romer; and to the same house Irving was in 
the habit of riding on Sunday afternoons to take 
tea with Aunt Fanny Romer and enjoy his 
favorite dainties, hot shortcake and peach pre- 
serves. At Sleepy Hollow Cemetery the motor- 
ist may wish to halt for a brief glimpse of 
Irving’s modest resting-place, a short flight of 
stone steps leading up to a small iron gate be- 
hind which stands his plain headstone with its 
simple inscription. 

The Old Dutch Church, too, merits more than 
a passing glance; in the crypt under it lies 
Catherine Philipse, first lady of the Manor, 
and around it cluster the early Dutch settlers 
under sunken brown sandstone slabs. Philipse 
Manor is still standing, well preserved, and 
lately the home of Elsie Janis. 


ERE the dreamy country of the Sketch- 

Book is left behind and the road. sweeps 
on through little villages and scattered farms 
into a lonely and mountainous landscape of 
woods and vales and singing waters, with an 
isolated dwelling or a tumble-down barn here 
and there at long intervals in the distance, but 
with roadhouses and refreshment stands a- 
plenty all the way. Every farmer is turning an 
honest penny catering to the motorist, and the 
fantastic and fanciful names of these wayside 
places would supply Tin Pan Alley with song- 
titles for fifty years. “Miami Moon,” with col- 
ored lanterns festooned across the front and a 
radio blaring jazz within, the “Log Cabin,” a 
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replica of the house where Lincoln was born, 
and a whole string of similar names oddly out 
of place in the rural surroundings, flash by mile 
after mile. Just this side of Wappingers Falls 
a sign is nailed to a tree in the woods reading 
“Mogegs Farm” and inviting the traveler to dine. 
But there is no hint of a house and no road 
apparent—just the sign, which flicks the imagi- 
nation with a suggestion of mystery behind 
those dark and silent woods, a fit setting for a 
tragic tale. 

In Wappingers Falls there is an old farm- 
house without the usual sign-board where hunt- 
ers like to stop in the fall when homeward 
bound with a buck strapped to the running- 
The food is plain but satisfying, chicken 
perhaps, but more likely pork chops with 
mashed potatoes, sour cucumber pickles, apple- 
sauce, apple-pie and coffee with real cream. If 
you distrust the effects of pork on your diges- 
tion you may have eggs, but you can’t get any 
other kind of meat; if it is pork day, pork it is. 
You eat in an old-fashioned room with an iron 
pump in the corner, and oil lamps on the shelf 
waiting to be lighted at night-fall. There is 
no telephone—nor electric lights, nor gas, nor 
running water, nor bath-room. 

The prices at these up-country farms 
high; the night-clubs of New York have noth- 
ing on these simple rustics in the matter of 


board. 


are 


charges. The farmers must find the motorist 
a better investment than planting corn and 
potatoes, 


RVING’S trail is picked up again a hundred 

miles from Albany, at Kinderhook, where 
the characters in the Sketch-Book really lived, 
and from which Irving transplanted them to 
the more picturesque scenes of Sleepy Hol- 
low. He was a guest of Judge Van Ness at the 
house better known as Linden wold, the home 
of Martin Van Buren, when he conceived the 
idea of recording the customs and traditions of 
the Dutch settlers. 


MOTORING WITH WASHINGTON IRVING 


The farmhouse where Katrina Van Tassel 
lived is now the Van Alen homestead, but looks 
pretty much the same as it must have ap- 
peared in her time. Mynheer Van Tassel’s 
flintlock hangs over the shelf, and the rush- 
bottomed chairs, occupied by Ichabod and Ka- 
trina on “courting-nights,” still stand primly 
each side of the fireplace. There is a hole in 
the foundation through which the slaves, who 
lived in the cellar, pushed the logs for the fire- 
place in their subterranean quarters, and this 
has never been closed up. 

The quaint covered bridge over which the 
headless Hessian thundered with his gruesome 
burden spans a stream as lazy and as brown 
as the Pocantico. There was talk of replacing 
the bridge with a modern structure, but it is 
to be hoped that nothing was done about it. 
The one-story school-house, where Ichabod 
Crane (Jesse Merwin) taught the three R’s and 
applied the birch, is still-attended by the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 

If the motorist decides to stay overnight in 
Kinderhook he will probably be put to sleep in 
a huge puffy feather bed—real geese feathers— 
like the one that cradled the bucolic dreams of 
th old Mynheer. But if he is on vacation he 
can journey west by the Mohawk Trail, and in 
the vicinity of Lockport, and indeed all the way 
to Lake Erie, view the remains of the fortified 
villages, vestiges of an unknown race that van- 
ished long before the era of the Indian. These 
ruins were first discovered by Kirkland, a mis- 
sionary to the Iroquois, in 1788. Going on to 
Niagara he can listen to the eternal hymn of 
the great Falls, and visit the Indian Reserva- 
tion where lives Johnny Green Blanket, full- 
blooded Iroquois and first trombonist in the 
Niagara Falls Concert Band; and on Sunday 
hear Johnny’s mother play the organ in the 
church on the Reservation. 

But for a week-end trip there is nothing bet- 
ter than to motor with Washington Irving. 





VERLAND-OUT WEST has long con- 
} templated a material development and 
|| expansion of its activities. There has been 
organized, Overland-Out West Publications, 
which concern has already invaded the book 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
leading spirit in the enterprise and president 


|| publishing field. 


of Overland-Out west Publications, has in 
the past brought out a number of books for 
recognized authors, chiefly in the non-fiction 
field. 


this month—a novel entitled “Marquee . Bal- 


The first volume of fiction is issued 


= —_ a 


lyhoo,” reviewed elsewhere in this issue. The 
authors, Maurice L. Kusell and M. S. Mer- 
ritt, have produced a novel which the “pub- 
lisher has more than the usual degree of sat- 
isfaction in presenting to the public, be- 
cause,” the statement continues, “of the || 
staccato phrasing and potent appeal” of the 
volume. 

The publisher will, during 1932 and 1933, 
bring out a number of books, emphasis to | 
be placed on Western books in both fiction 
and non-fiction classes, the latter to include 
biography, history, education, verse, etc. 
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story of subjugated love, with a sob in 
every vowel, consonant and syllable. 


T as a sad story! An extremely sad 


Elmer Ellsmore, erstwhile moving picture 
rage of an era when motion pictures, like little 
children, were to be seen, not heard, purposely 
avoided leaving the Aeoliaa Studio by the side 
gate. This gate led to the narrow wooden 
bridge over that damnably mosquito-infested 
river—and that despicable thing lying in the 
shallow water below. 

It was tough enough on Elmer to lose the 
engagement. He wanted to 


Elmer’s Come-back—A Short, Short Story 


By MAURICE L. KUSELL and M. S. MERRITT. 


ing house. Even in those days Hollywood had 
its failures. 

Barely had these Thespian mates opened 
their one-night-stand, battered Taylor Trunks, 
when the Goddess of Fate spread a carpet of 
gold (also plated) for Elmer, leading gloriously 
to the Rajahs of Filmdom. 

The display of his name in Gargantuan elec- 
tric signs and handsome oil painted three- 
sheets, became a panacea to sickly box offices 
of moving picture theatres. 


The world was at Elmer’s neatly tied oxfords, 
But temptation was strong 





play that part—needed the 


money. Losing it meant 

another ostponement of 2 
é — || readers this 
his marriage to Barbara. | 


If she would only under- | 


stand and credit the almost . 
Merritt. 


unbelievable circumstance 
that prompted the studio | 
executives to refuse him 


the contract! 

For generations the Ells- 
mores had been born with | 
silver spoons in their | 
mouths. But from _ birth, 
Elmer was destined to sur- ] 
before 


thors 





| 
We introduce to Overland 


names new to our pages,— 
Maurice L. Kusell and M. S. 
These 
who frequently collaborate in 
their work, are known for 
their contributions featuring 
especially dramatic art and 
fiction. They 
of the new novel, 
| “MARQUEE BALLYHOO,” 
| reviewed on page 244 of this 
issue and featured on the in- 


and alluring. 

Temptation presented it- 
self in the person of Bar- 
bara Lange. She was work- 
ing as an extra on the huge 
set of which Elmer was the 
one bright and shining star, 
surrounded by mere satel- 
ites of lesser magnitude. 
He received the homage due 
him in a spirit worthy the 
dignity of a feudal lord. 

Between scenes, Elmer 
stood in a repertorial pose, 
admiring, and being admired 


month, two 


fictionists, 


are the au- 











pass all who came || side of our front cover, by the charming group of 
him in ancestry. | young ladies on the set. 

When he. opened his state }|6|6Ge Ee ee 
cherubic lips to emit his to rest upon Barbara and 


first breath-taking squall, a nymph of fortune 
deftly slipped a gold spoon into his mouth. 

True, the spoon was not solid gold. But 
the calendar had made several revolutions be- 
fore the twenty-year gold fill began to wear 
through to the brass beneath. He cherished 
his emblem of fortune. Never—well, hardly 
ever, did he allow teeth to touch the lacquered 
gold plate of this spoon of plenty. 

By the time Elmer had attained voting age, 
he was playing blue-shirt leads in such bills as 
“Tennessee’s Partner” and “Old Kentucky,” in 
the period when these plays were considered 
modern drama. 

During a season of cut salaries, he had mar- 
ried Joan Royal, leading lady of a ten-twenty- 
thirty rep-show. Love lacking, an economic 
situation triumphed. 

At the end of an extremely lean season, Hol- 
lywood discovered Elmer and Joan, quartered 
in a typical down-and-outters theatrical room 


loitered there a sensual moment too long. 

Barbara was undoubtedly the belle of her 
home town,—Sandusky, Ohio. But in Holly- 
wood she simply added one to the myriad of 
lovely young maidens who daily trek to the 
realms of the makers of film stars. 

“Who's the cute trick, that looks like she 
doesn’t know what it’s all about?” Elmer had 
asked the assistant director, who had the 
knowledge of an adolescent messenger boy in 
a young ladies seminary. 

“Dynamite—lay off!” the assistant advised. 

“Ho, ho! Gold digger?” 

“No! Adhesive.” 

“Mmm—interesting! Fix it for me.” 

“All right, but remember, you're buttering 
your own bread.” The assistant slouched re- 
signedly toward the fancy of the great star. 


LMER was still buttering his own bread 
months later, Barbara’s too! No longer 
did Barbara climb the stairs of the Studio Club. 
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Elmer had the lovely young maiden ensconced 
in a beautiful Beverly Hills bungalow, her 
cares and worries at an end. 

Joan had heard the unsavory rumor. She 
hesitated to accuse her husband. He had scaled 
the ladder of success and given her everything 
—satisfied every material want. 

It seemed ridiculous that after seasons of 
barnstorming with Elmer, he should neglect 
her and give this girl a serious thought. Es- 
pecially if she came from Sandusky, Ohio. El- 
mer had always dreaded playing that town. 

But rumors became more insistent. Joan 
forced herself to confront her famous husband. 

“Elmer—,” she reluctantly began, “is it true 
you are having—er—well, this girl! Is there 
anything in what I have heard?” 

Elmer prattled on for hours. 
temperament must be fed—his art—good God; 
his art! What did he receive at home ?—noth- 
ing—no word to spur him on to finer dra- 
matic heights as a screen celebrity. In all, 
what she had heard was true. Joan and he 
must separate! 

Joan was quiet. Too quiet he had thought. 
If she loved him—or ever had loved him, she 
would cry. One little tear at least in consid- 
eration of losing him. But no tears coursed 
down the cheek of his cast-off mate. This hurt 
the exalted Elmer. His pride would carry the 
scar of this wound. Millions of women idol- 
ized him. While his wife—his own legal 
spouse quietly smirked at their parting. 

“How old is she?” Joan asked, with just a 
slight trace of humor in her voice. 

“Why—er—I believe nineteen.” 

“O, Elmer!” Joan was sorry for him; “Can’t 
you see what a grand chump you're being? Not 
that I care. Nor am I jealous—.” 

Another scar for his pride to carry. 

“IT won't say you're old enough to be her 
father. That would be unkind. But you could 
be her mother’s twin brother.” 


His artistic 


Joan was considerate. She avoided, as far 
as possible, any scandalous talk. Of course the 
huge financia’ settlement was balm to her love- 
less marriage. The court was also generous 
with an alimony. 

Elmer was relieved. He could now pursue 
his courtship with the shy, petite Barbara. 
The settlement with Joan meant little to him. 
The gold spoon was still in his mouth. Soon 
his option at the studio would be taken up, 
with the stipulated salary increase. 

Motion picture executives, assimilating a 
tractor, may wheel about face and plow under 
the very furrow they have seeded. 

Elmer's box-office appeal sagged during Lent. 
That was a natural condition. But when Easter 
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ELMER’S COME-BACK 


was past, and reports on the Ellsmore starring 
vehicles were read, studio heads came together 
with a thud. 

“Have to unload him.” The studio manager 
advised. ‘ 

“When’s his option due?’ 

“Next month.” The secretary to the Presi- 
dent of Aeolian Films informed them. 

“Too bad. He made a lot of money for us.” 
One of the powers had a trace of sentiment, 
at least. 


’ 


“It’s his own fault! Getting mixed up with 
that glider; she has the mind of a moron. Her 
brain has to be towed to a hill before it will 
coast.” 

“Divorces always hurt the reputation of a 
star.” 

Max Greenbaum, President of Aeolian Pic- 
tures, had reached a decision. “Sadie,” said 
Max, as one delivering a military ultimatum, 
“send Ellsmore the usual letter that his option 
will not be taken up.” 

“Yes, Mr. Greenbaum, it’s on file and ready 
to go. All I have to do is insert the date.” 

Drops of acid slowly eating away the gold 
plate! 


LMER received the cancellation of his op- 

tion unconcernedly, and threw the missle 
into the flames shooting up the chimney of his 
huge fireplace. 

“The damn fools. Any studio in town will 
be glad to sign me to a long term contract,” 
he boastfully told Barbara. 

To the astonishment of the great star, the 
studios seemed to take a sudden aversion to 
the name of Elmer Ellsmore. It was almost 
impossible for him to secure an_ interview. 
When he did get past the outer precinct, the 
interview turned out to be: “Sorry, Mr. Ells- 
more, our release is set for the year. Couldn’t 
possibly squeeze you in our program. How- 
ever, if anything turns up; we'll be glad to 
call you. Good-bye.” 

Minor engagements were offered in support- 
ing roles. But the effulgent name of Elmer 
Ellsmore could not be disparaged. He’d starve 
first ! 

Alone perhaps, he could starve. 
bara’s appetite must be appeased. 

It was through her insistence that he was fi- 
nally induced to play starring parts for inde- 
pendent studios—at a smaller salary, of course, 
than he had previously received, but preserving 
his name as a film celebrity. 

Even these engagements soon became fewer. 


But Bar- 


Read further on page 248 

















Jack Wilkinson Smith 


CONSTRUCTIVE ARTIST 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


E hear much about a new school of 
W American painting, and many there 

are who declare with reason that a 
distinct and virile school of native art is al- 
ready firmly rooted in California. 

Unham- 
pered by 
European tra- 
ditions or in- 
fluences the 
West is un- 
question- 
ably develop- 
ing a group of 
painters whose 
authority is al- 
ready felt 
through- 
out the East 
and Middle 
West. These 
men have vir- 
tually matured 
in the environ- 
ment they de- 
pict, and are a 
part of the 
West both in 
feeling and un- 
derstanding. 

A leader of this group is Jack Wilkinson 
Smith, for practically the whole cycle of this 
talented painter’s art has to do with his de- 
lineations of the West. 

Smith sees a wide variety of color in Western 
landscapes which escape most artists,—or if 
they see it they fail to record it. Skies are not 
merely blue, sand yellow or buttes red. Each 
contains a myriad subtle tonalities and varied 
hues tantalizingly mingled, constantly changing 
—the joy and the despair of the discerning 
painter. 

This artist paints Marine and High Sierra 
subjects with great force and understanding, 
yet his desert landscapes reveal his love for line 
and color in a totally different mood—one with 
a sparkle and verve seldom equaled by his con- 
temporaries. 

Jack Wilkinson Smith’s development as a 
successful painter is one of contrasts. His first 
recognition came with his depictions of shore 
marines. Before this, he painted popular old 
mission subjects. 





Old Stage Station 
By Jack Wilkinson Smith 
Courtesy of Biltmore Salon 


Smith’s awakening to romance developed 
largely with his second cycle, which concerned 
itself with desert subjects, which were painted 
with a joyful enthusiasm,—always happy, al- 
ways colorful. 

Then 
an opposite 
extrem e— 
com bin - 
ing reality with 
romance— 


came 


the cold, calm 
majesty of our 


seldom seen 
and little 
known peaks, 


commonly re- 
ferred to as 


the High 
Sierras. 

Few indeed 
have __ pene- 
trated these 
difficult moun- 
tain regions, 


with their slow 
moving gla- 
ciers, sno w- 
clad peaks and 
icy lakes. With horses and easel, Smith packs 
in to the heart of the snows, and has given 
American art a new and vital subject in pig- 
ment that promises much for future achieve- 
ment. 

An artist may easily become too highly spe- 
cialized, just as he may become academically 
over trained. Success rests in establishing a 
happy medium and the individual must be the 
one to bring this about. 

“Jack Smith has been a close observer of 
nature and has successfully evolved his own 
technique. Plus a sound, practical training, he 
has acquired a manner of expression that makes 
successful exhibitions and wins awards.” 

One seldom thinks of the mechanics of paint- 
ing when studying Smith’s canvases. His feel- 
ing for vast aerial perspective and organization 
of masses, combined with a fine feeling for ele- 
mental forces, lift his renderings of mountain 
grandeur above a scenic pictorial quality. Here 
perhaps we find the artist in his most pro- 
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found, and possibly his most successful inter- 
pretation. 

His desert subjects reveal his love for color 
and are most suggestive of moods, and no ar- 
tist realizes better than Smith how difficult is 
this Southland to translate upon canvas. 

Smith deals with a different aspect of the 
He looks upon its tonal moods, its wistful 


sea. 
sunlit beauty, and its hushed quietude, when 
These can- 


mists wreath the shore and dunes. 
vases are fine 
and true in 
color and ex- 
quisite in 
feeling, yet as 
forceful and 
broad in han- 
dling as can 
be consistent 
with their 
moods. 

Jack Wil- 
kinson Smith 
was born in 
Paterson, N. J., 
and studied art 
in Chicago and 
Cinci n- 
nati. While in 
the latter city, 
he began to 


JACK WILKINSON SMITH 





development of local art, or to foster apprecia- 
tion for the work of his contemporaries. 

Mr. Smith is a past President of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, which he helped to organize 
and put on a permanent basis. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the Sketch Club, the first 
group of its kind in Los Angeles. He 
leader in the Biltmore Salon, and a member of 
the Salamagundi Club and the Allied Artists of 
America, both of New York, and is a member 
of the Paint- 
ers of the 
W est, Jona- 
than _ Club, 
“To 8:4 £4 < 
ers,” and vari- 
ous other im- 
portant organ- 
izations in the 
Southwest. 

He has 
hibited in 
leading gal- 
leries of the 
United States, 
and has won 
numerous 
awards, the 
most recent ot 
which was the 
Marius de 


is a 


ex- 


the 


paint in water Brabant pur- 
color, attaining chase prize, 
a___ proficiency and also the 
that brought gold medal at 
a ready mar- Pines by the Lake an exhibition 
ket for his pic- ‘ of Paintings of 
tures, which included both landscapes and the West, in the Biltmore Salon. His can- 
figures. It was not until he came to _ yases are exhibited in many of the notable pri- 
California in 1908 that he began to re-  yate galleries in the United States and he is 


gard painting as the really serious business of 
his life. The beauties of the West made their 
usual appeal, and he discarded water colors for 
oils. This decision was a wise one. Water 
colors have their technical distractions, their 
too close limitations. They may and sometimes 
do kill the spirit for the perfection of the ren- 
dering. Oils are free and malleable, asking 
nothing but a fine seriousness of intention from 
their manipulator. Every refinement of tone, 
of color, and of line may become yours when 
you once master this medium. Smith saw this 
and made his choice. 

This artist has always been a staunch be- 
liever in the development of the school of art 
in the West, and has been active in fostering 
many art organizations, often sacrificing his 
own time and interests to further the lagging 
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generously represented in public galleries 


throughout the East. 

Among the many honors won by Mr. Smith 
the 
In 1917 his canvas 


were Silver and Bronze medals at San 
Diego Exposition in 1915. 
won the Silver Medal at the Sacramento Ex- 
position; and in 1918, he won the Black prize 
of the California Art Club, and the first prize 
of the Los Angeles Exposition. 

In 1919 he won the Gold and Bronze Medals 
at the Sacramento Exposition; in 1920, the 
Second prize at the Phoenix Exposition; in 1921, 
Second prize at the Sacramento Exposition, and 
in 1922 his canvas won First prize at Phoenix 
and was purchased by the Woman’s Club of 
Phoenix for the Municipal collection. 

















Gertrude Atherton 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


Cyril Clemens, who has met and interviewed many notables on both sides of the Atlantic, 
tells of his first meeting with Gertrude Atherton, famous author and interesting personality. 


NE of the best known Californian au- 


G thors,—indeed nationally known,—is 
Gertrude Atherton, whom I had the 
honor and pleasure of meeting at the magnifi- 
cent Saratoga estate of the late Senator James 
Duval Phelan, a modern Macenas in his lavish 
entertainment of established authors and his 
benefactions to authors still struggling for rec- 
ognition. Never shall I forget walking up the 
long palm-lined driveway to the friendly white 
stucco house with red roof done in true Cali- 
fornia style. At the door I was greeted by 
Senator Phelan himself, one of the most courtly 
and charming gentlemen it had ever been my 
privilege to meet. In the drawing room with 
other notables, I met Mrs. Atherton. 

Before I describe her personally the reader 
might appreciate a few biographical details. 
Gertrude Franklin Horn was born in San Fran- 
cisco, and was educated at private schools and 
under private teachers- While still in her teens 
she married George H. Atherton of Menlo 


Park, California, who died in 1887. A few of. 


her outstanding novels are The Doomswoman, 
1892; American Wives and English Husbands, 
1898; The Californians, i898; Senator North, 
1900; The Aristocrats, 1901; The Conqueror, 
1902; The Black Oxen, 1923. 

Mrs. Atherton was reclining on a 
longue smoking a cigarette, engaged in animat- 
ed conversation with the gentleman next her. 
Her eyes seemed to dart intelligence. Her nose 
was fine and firm and reminded one of her own 
Dido- No one could contemplate her without 
coming under the influence of her personality. 
She would be noticeable in any company; such 
was her vibrant personality. Mrs. Isabel Pat- 
erson has given the following vivid description: 

“She has a classic Colonial profile. It might 
have been drawn by Peal or Gilbert Stuart. 
Her eyes are blue, her hair pale gold: she is 
of middle height, and of that erect carriage one 
associates with an earlier generation which used 
straight backed chairs as a matter of self re- 
spect.” 

Mrs- Atherton looked at one with such friend- 
liness, and with penetration that was keen and 
searching, but not in the least inclined to be in- 
quisitorial, that meeting the distinguished wo- 
man for the first time you immediately felt at- 
tracted towards her. 


chaise 


Our talk at first centered about humor. 

“Will Rogers,” remarked Mrs. Atherton, puff- 
ing at her cigarette, “is a descendant of Mark 
Twain in the field of humor, but I do not think 
that Rogers has the same versatility that Twain 
possessed. I was interviewed lately by a college 
paper and they asked me to give the students 
some practical advice about writing. I gave 
them the following: 

“Try to be a Mark Twain or a Will Rogers 
even though you only become another . grub 
street writer.” 


HEN I asked Mrs- Atherton had her his- 
torical novels required much reading up. 

“A great deal,’ she answered with a smile. 

“To get the local color for The Immortal Mar- 

riage I had to read some 200 volumes: read 

them carefully, not merely skim through. Re- 

creating a past age, first in your own mind, 


and then on paper, is a trying and tedious 
process. Success of a sort can only be obtained 
by plodding, patient, persevering effort. A. his- 


torical novel is built up in the same patient way 
that a coral island is, particle by particle, inch 
by inch, thought by thought, fact by fact. It 
is surprising how elusive a past age can be: 
After a few centuries it bad enough, but 
when a thousand years or so have gone by, it 
is almost impossible to do anything. It can be 
compared to trying to write an account of an 
unimportant event a year after it has hap- 
pened.” 

Mrs. Atherton told me some interesting facts 
about her early life. 

“T was born in San Francisco and educated 
there and in Lexington, Kentucky. Before | 
finished school I married, and was widowed a 
few years later. I immediately started to New 
York to enter upon my career: I did not know 
much at that age, but I knew enough to know 
that I could learn little of the world in Cali- 
fornia and know the world I must, if I would 
be a novelist. I have been studying the world 
ever since. The small town interests me oc- 
casionally, and I am deeply interested in visit- 
ing the old California towns. I returned to 
write the life of the old Spanish era, which I 
embodied in Rezanoy, The Doomswoman, and 
The Splendid Idle Forties. But life at its high- 


Read further on page 253 
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Combined with nationally assisted relief and 
local charity, insurance has brought subsist- 
2nce to millions of unemployed, without the 
use of bread lines. While the exigencies of the 
present situation have made it imperative that 
public funds be used to subsidize the unem- 
ployed—charity and insurance should be sharp- 
ly differentiated. 

It required a good deal of ingenuity, espe- 
cially in the face of the precarious state of the 
public finances for Germany, to devise ways 
and means of alleviating unemployment, which 
in the last two years reached catastrophic pro- 
portions. A program of public works construc- 
tion was launched in nearly every German city 
giving employment to tens of thousands of 
workers. But it proved quite inadequate to 
stem the tide. Under the leadership of ex- 
Chancellor Bruening a deliberate attempt was 
made through emergency decrees to bring 
about a deflation of prices, thus reducing costs 
of production, allowing German goods to com- 
pete more successfully in the world markets. 
In conformity with this policy decrees were 
issued reducing the prices of many raw ma- 
terials; wages and interest rates on long term 
loans were likewise forced to lower levels. An 
experiment of far-reaching significance was 
set in motion. Reducing the hours of work 
(incorporated in a non-compulsory decree) and 
schemes for rotation of employment, which 
would spread the incidence of unemployment, 
have been tried. Whether the deflationary 
tactics of the German government or the in- 
flationary measures proposed in a number of 
leading industrial nations offers the necessary 
corrective is still far from settled. 


N view of differences in statistical computa- 

tion, comparisons of unemployment between 
the various European countries are meaning- 
less. The sources of information differ, the 
statistics are incomparable, and the definition 
of unemployment lacks uniformity. But from 
whatever source derived and irrespective of the 


Unemployment on the Continent 


Continued from page 231 


same 
That the significance of these statistics 
has been recognized is indicated by the tight- 
ening of the reins of government in a num- 
ber of continental European countries and en- 
actment of drastic measures to overcome serious 


methods of compilation, they tell the 
story. 


economic barriers. Had the economic heritage 
of the world war—reparations, staggering war 
debts and destructively high tariffs—been 
liquidated a decade ago, the situation today, as 
far as Europe is concerned, would be far less 
alarming. Not to recognize this would be to 
ignore one of the fundamental factors in the 
present unemployment problem—which in a 
sense is the product of irrational economic be- 
havior on the part of European statesmen in 
the period immediately following the war. It 
has been contended that Europe is suffering 
from over-population, that therein lies the ex- 
planation of her troubles. Too many mouths 
must be fed, too many bodies clothed and 
sheltered! But this explanation seems incom- 
patible with the fact that great surplus stores 
of food fill the warehouses and that an appall- 
ing number of factories have been temporarily 
closed or operate far below normal capacity. 
The solution of the unemployment problem 
as far as continental Europe is concerned is not 
to be found in the reduction of population, but 
in a carefully planned economy, involving first 
of all close cooperation between the industrial 
nations of Europe in all matters of economic 
consequence. The fact is often overlooked that 
the present system of production and distribu- 
tion is extremely sensitive and responds im- 


mediately to any interference. Abandonment 
of a policy of economic self-sufficiency is 
fundamental to a successful and permanent 


the economic distress from which 
If this is clearly 


cure of 
Europe is suffering today. 
recognized and the necessary steps taken to 
make:such a program effective, the solution of 
the unemployment problem will be much closer 
to realization. 


WEEDS 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


N neatly trimmed enclosures 
Men talk of plucking weeds. 
Yet high on the open hillside 
The humblest plant succeeds. 


The poison oak, the mustard, 
The poppy, briar and fern, 
Have each a timeless title 
The hill-wind would not spurn. 
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And each, bestarred with flowers 
Or smilingly green or red, 

Turns to the sun, its monarch, 
A proud yet a modest head. 


Only where man, the spoiler, 
Preaches his lordly creeds, 

Trampling his fellows weed-like, 
Has there been thought of weeds. 

















The Literary West 


Sixth Annual Convention League of Western Writers 
By ELEANOR GRAY, Vice President, San Francisco Chapter 


Auspicious Mid-summer Weather of San Francisco Greeted the Assembled Writers as They Came to 
Listen and Learn by Hearing the Plights and Progress of Their Fellow Craftsmen. 


largest organization of active workers in 

the literary field of the West, has now 
reached its sixth birthday. It includes members 
from Vancouver and Victoria on the north, 
Hawaii on the west, the Rocky Mountain states 
on the east, and Panama Canal Zone on the 
south. 

Delegates from many of these widespread 
localities appeared at the brilliant and well- 
organized sixth annual convention of the 
League, held at the Clift Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco from August 15 to 20. The committee 
which handled the arrangements consisted of 
Mrs. F. H. Colburn, chairman; Dr. Carl Holli- 
day, president of the League; Miss Grace Had- 
ley, secretary of the League, and Miss Eleanor 
Gray. 

Particularly fitting at the time, when the 
Olympic Games were taking place in California, 
was one of the purposes of the convention; 
namely, the honoring of the memory of those 
who had created a new world of western lit- 
erature, and who had commanded the admira- 
tion and fulsome compliment of the entire 
world. 

Bret Harte’s triumph as a sophisticated de- 
lineator of pioneer life in the mining camps of 
California; Mark Twain’s laughter, philosophy, 
yet paradoxical vein of sadness; Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s ability to recognize in the scene about him 
a source of amusement; Jack London’s deep 
human sympathy, tenderness, and fundamental 
common sense; the spiritual quality of Ina 
Coolbrith’s verse; the feeling word pictures of 
George Sterling; the vigorous descriptive 
power of Charles Warren Stoddard; the help- 
ful inspiration of Henry Meade Bland’s work; 
‘and, too, the meticulously careful creations of 
Robert Louis Stevenson held the stage before 
as receptive and appreciative an audience as 
could anywhere be brought together. 

Governor James Rolph, Jr., gave the first im- 
petus to the outstanding achievement of the 
convention by his enthusiastic proclamation es- 
tablishing the week beginning August 15 as 
“Western Literature Week,” to be devoted to 
the commemoration of the founding of western 
literature. 

Mayor Angelo Rossi and staff welcomed the 
assemblage in the rotunda of the City Hall in 
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the Civic Center. The key to the “most hos- 
pitable and best loved city in the world” was 
there given to Dr. Carl Holliday, president of 
the League. Following this welcome by the 
civic authorities a tour was made of the city. 
The next step in the convention program 


showed that the writers were keen business 
people as well as literary artists. Markets, 
where their literary wares might find pur- 


chasers, were discussed here. The amount of 
coin which creative brain children might bring 
was thoroughly discussed at a round table pre- 
sided over by Miss Eleanor Gray, a member 
who had recently contacted both American and 
British markets. 

On the evening of the first day of the conven- 
tion, the Celebrity Dinner in the magnificent 
Roof Lounge of the Clift Hotel took place. 
Dr. Carl Holliday, in sincerely cordial fashion, 
here greeted the visiting guests, and gave a 
scholarly address regarding the early literary 
lights of Calitornia. 

Mr. John D. Barry, well known writer and 
publicist, generously responded with delightful 
personal reminiscences of the same. 

Members from all parts of the western half 
of the continent then answered to their names, 
and told of their particular forms of literary 
work. 

On the second day were again held spirited 
and illuminating round tables for fiction and 
non-fiction writers. Here leaders in the special 
fields of writing told their opinions and fore- 
casts for the literary future. 

These round tables were followed by two 
memorable luncheons—one for the men, and a 
Spanish luncheon for the women. At this lat- 
ter function, Spanish California days were 
faithfully recalled by the women guests’ wear- 
ing of colorful dresses, and by the giving of 
speeches commemorating the splendid life of 
this gay and carefree pre-American period in 
California history. 

At the men’s luncheon, too, male leaders of 
the business and cultural life of the state dis- 
cussed the important historical epochs of early 
California. Under Mr. Hary Wagner’s chair- 
manship, Prof. Herbert E. Bolton, Mr. Douglas 
S. Watson, Mr. Thomas Brown, and Mr. Ar- 
thur H. Chamberlain gave spirited addresses. 
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The Book Fair, at the Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, was next inspected. Here tomes of 
exceeding interest and value delighted the vis- 
itors. The success of the event was due largely 
to the untiring efforts of Mrs. F. H. Colburn, 
chairman. 

The visit to the Book Fair was followed by a 
book lovers’ dinner in the Sierra dining room 
of the Clift Hotel. The themes for the dinner 
speakers were the great libraries of California. 
John Howell, Miss Mabel Gillis, and Chester 
Rowell ably reported the existing conditions. 

A pleasing feature of this dinner was the 
souvenir program containing Sterling’s poem, 
“The Cool Gray City of Love.” Mr. John Nash 
contributed this as his particular gift to the 
League. 

The third day of the convention was spent 
under the able guidance of Mr. Charles Keeler. 
A pilgrimage was made to the Heights, Joaquin 
Miller’s home. Luncheon followed by discus- 
sion on “Poets and Poetry” was held at the 
Claremont Hotel. 

The International House at the University of 
California cordially held open its doors to the 
literary guests. 

Professor Paul Cadman next greeted the writ- 
ers at the Greek Theater. His address was 
notable for its fine scholarly flavor. 

High Tea was held at the magnificently lo- 
cated Cora Williams Institute, where the Berke- 
ley Pen Women and California Writers Club 
graciously acted as hostesses. 

The party then returned to the Hotel Leam- 
ington in Oakland for buffet supper. Here Mr. 
Charles Keeler, host of the occasion, read sev- 
eral of his inspiring poems written to com- 
memorate the occasion of the sixth successful 
convention of the League. 

After supper a pageant of amazing beauty and 
originality took place at the Oakland Audi- 
torium, where a strikingly lighted billboard 
announced the holding of the convention. In 
this pageant, for the first time in history, Queen 
Califia appeared in a tableau vivante, and issued 
a proclamation indicating her departure from 
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her fabulous kingdom, the island of California. 
She was preceded by a group of dancing 
gnomes, while a hidden choral of mixed voices 
sang the marching “Flower Song.” Prominent 
club women acted as heralds, trumpeters, and 
advance guards. Maynard Dixon designed the 
costume of Queen Califia. 

Mayor Fred Morcum of Oakland and Gov- 
ernor James Rolph, Jr., gave enthusiastic ad- 
dresses of welcome. These were responded to 
by Mr. Lewis Byington in a tribute to Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain. Honorable Joseph R. 
Knowland, of Oakland, edded a tribute to Jack 
London and Ina Coolbrith. 

Mr. Harr Wagner and Mr. Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain were the principal speakers of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Wagner told in a feeling and fasci- 
nating way of the life of Joaquin Miller, while 
Mr. Chamberlain gave highlights of the history 
of “The Overland Monthly.” He accorded 
honor to’a notable group. of men and women 
and declared the entire western coast to be the 
theatre of their activities. 

The last day for the social and literary side 
of the convention, Peninsula Day, was held at 
Stanford University under the gracious leader- 
ship of Mrs. Carol G. Wilson and Mrs. David 
Starr Jordan. 

A delicious luncheon was served at Stanford 
Union, where greetings from the University 
were extended by Dr. Eliot G. Mears and Pro- 
fessor Ralph Latz. Professor M. H. Davis and 
Professor Augustus T. Murray also gave inspir- 
ing talks. Later in the afternoon visits were 
made to the Memorial Chapel, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, and to the jibrary where rare ma- 
terials were inspected. The day closed with a 
tribute to David Starr Jordan, a visit to the 
Memorial Room, and a tour of the campus. 

Thus ended a most memorable literary event 
in the history of California; namely, the con- 
vention of craftsmen who genuinely believe the 
Indian proverb which says, “Fig trees grow 
more fruitful by looking upon other fig trees,” 
and who also consider that honor is due to 
those who have wielded the pen well, and who 
no longer “carry on.” 








Minutes of Business Session, August 20, 1932 


By GRACE T. HADLEY, Secretary 


a. m. in Room D, Clift Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, by Dr. Carl Holliday, President. 
Grace T. Hadley was at the secretary’s desk. 
In his opening remarks, President Holliday 
stated that the By-Laws did not provide for a 


T. meeting was called to order at 10:30 
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State Organizer. He also expressed hope that 
patrons of the Arts and those friendly to the 
work of the League might be interested in of- 
fering cash prizes for the best fiction and non- 
fiction ,poetry, etc. He suggested that mem- 
bers of the League send to the secretary, news 




















items of their recent activities for publication 
in the News Letter. 

The secretary presented a report of the Van- 
couver Convention of a year ago, which, on 
motion, was adopted as read. Mr. John Lamb 
of Seattle, Historian, presented his report, the 
history, he stated being largely the work of 
Miss Pamelia Pearl Jones and Mrs. Lebold, of 
Seattle. His report was received with appre- 
ciation. 

Judge L. D. Mahone, of Portland, reported on 
the organization of his chapter and the Presi- 
dent presented to Mr. Mahone the charter for 
the same. Prospects for additional new chap- 
ters were mentioned by representatives of other 
cities. 

Following full discussion, decision was reached 
that for the present year only, the initiation fee 
of $5.00 be reduced to $3.00. Representatives of 
the Santa Rosa Chapter favored the allocating 
of the entire fee to the head office. Miss Cot- 
ton and others spoke of the need for money to 
conduct the affairs of the national. On final 
motion, it was decided that $1.00 of each $3.00 
initiation fee be retained by the chapter, and 
two-thirds, or $2.00, go to the national. 

The resolutions covered appreciation to Gov- 
ernor Rolph, Mayor Rossi and the City of San 
Francisco, Mayor Frederick Marcom and the 
City of Oakland, the City of Berkeley, Cora 
Williams Institute, Stanford University, Pres- 
ident Holliday, Secretary Grace T. Hadley, 
Mrs. F. H. Colburn, Chairman Convention Com- 
mittee and her colleagues, and to John Henry 
Nash, Mrs. Luther Burbank and others. These 
resolutions signed by Ben F. Field, Muriel 
Wanamaker and Eugenia T. Finn, were adopted, 
and the committee thanked for its report. 

The President stated that a committee had 
been at work upon the revision of the By-Laws 
but that as suggestions had been received from 
a few of the chapters only, he deemed it ad- 
visable to refer the proposed revision back to 
the chapters for further study. Mr. John Jury, 
legal advisor of the League, was called upon to 
discuss the matter. Mr. Jury stated that while 
there were a number of proposals in the revi- 
sion that should prove beneficial, that both the 


present By-Laws and the proposed revision 
contained defects. Provisions must be made 
for the election of a Board of Directors. Mr. 


Jury made it clear that any organization work- 
ing under a charter as an incorporation, re- 
quires its Board of Directors to be responsible. 
The Board can not delegate its powers or re- 
sponsibilities to others. Under the present By- 
Laws, the President names the Advisory Board, 
and if that body has full power to act, it is in 
all essential respects the President alone who 
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Ben F. Field, President 


directs the organization. This is not in line 
with democratic principles. 
Arthur Truman Merrill, for the Committee 


made an enlightening report and 
showed that a tremendous amount of work 
had been put into the proposed revision. He 
belief that further consideration 
might be worth while and that it would be 
indicative of a democratic spirit to have all 
chapters record their vote, section by section, 

It was then moved by Mr. Jury, seconded and 
carried, that the proposed revisions be referred 
back to the various chapters for further con- 
sideration, returns to be made by November 30, 
1932. Those wishing to propose amendments 
were to put them in legal form when sending 
them in. 

Discussion ensued as to what constitutes a 
“professional writer,” and of the general quali- 
fications of League members. Mrs. Finn, Mrs. 
Graham, Dr. Holliday and others took part in 
the discussion. 

The Nominating Committee, 
Truman Merrill, presented its report, 
cers were subsequently unanimously elected as 
follows: 

President.. *s ...Ben Field, Los Angeles 
First Vice President..........Dr. Carl Holliday. San Jose 


Second Vice President..Lionel Stevenson, Tempe, Az. 
Third Vice President..Wm. Freeman Hough, Seattle 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Chairman 
EG YS BS AREER DS SPER ERE TTA 
Mr. John Jury........ 
Mrs. Snow Longley ‘Housh 
Judge L. D. Mahone....... 
Harr Wagner 
Major L. Bullock Webster. 
Orra E. Monnette 
Ethel Cotton 


on Revision, 


expressed 


through Arthur 
and offi- 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 
; San Francisco 
See’ ee Los Angeles 
a 4 ......Portland 
eae San Francisco 
-Victoria, B. C. 
...Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Esther Birdsall Darling 
Lionel Stevenson 
Arthur Truman Merrill........ 
Major L. Bullock Webster.. 
Clem Yore 

Ernest F. Ayers 

Dr. Levi B. Salmans 
Frank B. Linderman 
Witter Bynner 

A. L. Higginbotham 
Mrs. Charles Hines 

Sue Core... SRS 
Virginia Spates .. 

Dr. I. Spector... 


Colonel E. Hofer was re-elected President 
Emeritus, Mabel Moffitt re-elected Librarian. 
Pamelia Pearl Jones was elected as Historian. 

The President is empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to appoint the Advisory Board. On mo- 
tion, duly carried, the Convention recommended 
to the President the following for Advisory 
Board members: 


Alaska 
cadundunistouaand Arizona 
....California 


PETE ERE De eM Los Angeles 
Tacoma 

San Francisco 
‘ ....Portland 
.Santa Rosa 
Seattle 


Dr. Carl Sumner Knopt.... 
Dr. Alice M. Smith... 
Mrs, F. H. Colburn 
Judge L. D. Mahone = 
Mrs. Eugenia T. Finn............ si 
Mrs.,Maude E. Graham 
Eleanor Gray.. San. “Francisco 
Arthyr Truman “Merrill, Glendale 


Invitations for the next annual meeting had 
been presented by Long Beach, California, and 
Portland, Oregon. Judge L. D. Mahone, of 
Portland, magnanimously moved that the 1933 
convention be held at Long Beach and the 1934 
meeting at Portland. In his second, Mr. Cham- 


Sec reta ry. 


berlain emphasized the importance of meeting 
in Long Beach the coming year, and favored 
Portland for 1934. Long Beach was chosen as 
the next Convention city and Mr. Jack Horner, 
manager of the Convention Bureau at Long 
Beach, graciously presented the key to the city 
to Judge Mahone as representing Portland and 
the League. 

Letters of regret were read from Mrs. Lam- 
son and Anne Shannon Monroe of the Board 
of Directors, regretting their inability to be 
present and carrying greetings to the Conven- 
tion. The Portland members, Mrs. Hines and 
Judge Mahone, brought word of the illness of 
Colonel Hofer, and Mr. Chamberlian was em- 
powered to draft and send a letter to Colonel 
Hofer expressing sympathy and the good will 
of the Convention and hopes for his rapid 
recovery. 

Mrs. Hines extended, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, greetings to the Governor of 
California. Mrs. Clio L. Aydelott stated that 
she would return to the San Joaquin Valley and 
organize a joint chapter from Hanford, Fresno 
and Visalia. Other expressions of enthusiasm 
followed, and the meeting adjourned. 
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President Field has appointed Arthur Truman 
Merrill as Secretary-Treasurer of the League 
and Eleanor Gray to the Advisory Board. 


Book Notes and News 


Inheritance. By Phyllis Bentley. The Mac- 
millan Company. 592 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


MERICAN readers are always glad of an 
opportunity to procure a splendidly writ- 
ten novel with an English background. Such a 
book is Phyllis Bentley’s novel “Inheritance.” 
While having to do with life in the textile trade 
region of Yorkshire, England, the book espe- 
cially chronicles a leading family of this 
weavers’ community—the Oldroyds. It is a vol- 
ume well and powerfully written, with indus- 
trial and historic setting. As might be sur- 
mised, the book is built around interesting and 
dominating characters whose struggles and 
rivalry are set forth in dramatic scenes and 
tense situations. There are human touches and 
colorful climaxes with a powerful romance run- 
ning through the pages. 
5 7 sf * 
Brain Storms of Humanism. By Thomas 
Carlyle Lattimer. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, San Francisco. 123 pages. 


SMALL book crammed full of idealism, 
philosophy and common sense. Those 
whose religious faith is wavering will find the 
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book uplifting and inspiring. Those who are 
bound in tradition and feel they have all the 
truth, will be broadened and enriched by a 
study of its pages. Dr. Lattimer comes to his 
task with a rich inheritance and sound mental 
equipment. His style, his logic and his social 
and economic understanding produce a worth- 
while volume. Interesting facts about the au- 
thor will be found on page 247 of this issue. 
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41) AARQUEE BALLYHOO,” by Maurice 

L. Kusell and M. S. Merritt, published 
by Overland-Out West Publications, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Full cloth and colored 
jacket with publishers’ introduction. 288 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

An enticing novel, just from the press, is 
“Marquee Ballyhoo,” under joint authorship of 
Maurice L. Kusell and M. S. Merritt. These 
talented writers have produced a startlingly 
vivid story of the tent repertoire and the mo- 
tion picture screen. In his introduction to the 
book, Arthur H. Chamberlain, publisher, says: 

“Drama is where you find it. Comedy often 


reveals itself in the most unsuspected fashion. 
Read further on page 250 





¢ MELODY LANE @ 


BEN F. FIELD, Department Editor. 


A-GYPSYING 
By LOUISE E. BARBER 


SOUGHT an old lane for a gypsying day, 
The trees were all gold-tan with Autumn’s 

array, 

Their fragrance perfumed the bordering road 

And lazy bees, hovering, were drunk with their 
load; 

The scarlet of sumac my slow pulses stirred 

And [| thrilled to the note of a brown woodland 
bird; 

The way seemed to open and lure me along 

Like a magic tale’s charm or a minstrel’s song; 

A pasture gleamed with its tender green breast 

And a rustic fence said: “Inside here is rest”; 

My California hills were dimmed in blue haze 

And the nearer woods flamed in a polychrome 
blaze; 

Oh, was it the touch that none can withstand, 

Or have I been riding through fairy land? 

For all the long day among commonplace things, 

I heard the sweet note the woodland bird sings. 
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A RENDEZVOUS WITH LIFE 
By BEN FIELD 


HAVE a rendezvous with life 
In that envisioned sphere 
Where we are done with flesh and strife 
And bitterness and fear. 


On some high hill among the stars 
I shall exultant climb, 
To know the deeds of avatars, 
Inspirited, sublime. 


I'll keep that dazzling rendezvous 
When Death comes beckoning— 

And one I know will keep it too, 
There on the verge of Spring. 
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AN ORANGE 


By BEULAH MAY 


HAT shall I do with an orange? 
Set it on a Majolica plate for its color, 
Roll it across the floor for the kitten to run 
after, 
Or give it to a greedy child to eat? 
Oranges are as pretty as toys, 
They are always laughing. 


WIND IN THE EUCALYPTUS TREES 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


HE silver of the eucalyptus tree, 
When the tall winds are bending it like 
grain 
And each leaf sparkles like a wave at sea, 
Beats with a scintillant rhythm through my 
brain. 


I hear the foliage threshing in the gale, 
Noisy as ocean’s tempest-echoing roar; 
And the round pinkish boles, naked and pale, 
Stagger like masts where stormy waters pour. 


High on a brown autumnal hill they loom, 
Waging a war no triumph can abate, 
Each with tossed head against the blasts of 
doom, 
A green Prometheus breasting windy fate! 
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CALIFORNIA, MY HEART IS 
ALL YOURS 


By LURA ROBERTS BENNETT 


WANT a home on the top of a hill 

Where flowers grow thick and the air is still; 
Where the spirits of old and my spirit entwine, 
And your heart is beating in rhythm with mine. 


I love the brown hills reaching up to the blue, 

I love California, the big heart of you, 

And I love the ocean that kisses your shores— 

My heart, California, my heart is all yours. 

There are tropical rains that cherish your 
breasts, 

And sweet, feathered songsters in thousands of 
nests ; 

There are golden days of sun and light, 

And the silvery moon in the cool of the night- 


I love the brown hills reaching up to the blue, 
I love, California, the big heart of you. 
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MANZANITA 
By RUTH CLAY PRICE 
RAIL 
Grecian urns, 
Of tinted alabaster, 
Overflow with manzanita 
Fragrance. ° 





Three Lost Years of Bret Harte 


Continued from page 230 


Harte wrote commenting upon the Colonel’s 
prolonged absence from Uniontown. This un- 
der date of October 26, 1859: 

“Contrary to promise and expectation our 
senior did not arrive on the last steamer. 
No sign or token of his detention was re- 
ceived. No apology. He was last seen in 
Montgomery Street, gazing abstractedly at 
the figure of a female dummy in the win- 
dow of a dry goods store. He was attired 
in magnificent apparel. 

“A gold-headed cane, a present from John 
C. Breckenridge or J. C. Bagstock—we for- 
get which—swung gracefully from his dex- 
ter digit. His sinister hand, clothed in a 
primrose kid, supported a large bouquet. 
Since then he has not been heard from. 
Any information regarding his whereabouts 
will be thankfully received at this office. 
The one-half of a broken pair of scissors, 
the Derringers he left with us, which won’t 
emulate his example and go off, a challenge, 
two quarrels, a few letters in an indignant 
female hand, and our debilitated self await 
his return.” 


ARTE had made for himself quite a place 

in the social life of the little community. 
He was interested in the meetings of a debating 
society, called the Lyceum, which met alter- 
nately in Eureka and Acata. He took no part 
in the debates but found great joy in reporting 
them fully for his paper. One of the subjects 
chosen which aroused great interest among the 
public as well as the participants, was “Love or 
Anger—Which Is the Greatest Passion?” 

Harte talked well, had a keen sense of humor, 
was somewhat of a tease and always alert for 
a joke. He was popular, played a good game of 
whist and while friendly with the young wo- 
men of the town paid them but little serious 
attention. He did not mix very well with the 
rougher element which formed a great part of 
the population. For this reason they had no 
use for him and considered him quite a snob. 
But he had many friends among the more sub- 
stantial citizens; Charles Murdoch admired him 
greatly and he was a welcome guest at the 
home of Alexander Brizard, head of the group 
whose trading posts were scattered throughout 
Humboldt and Trinity counties: 

But the calm tenor of Bret Harte’s days 
quietly working on the little paper was rudely 
broken and in an intensely dramatic manner he 
left Humboldt County, never to return. 
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Indian troubles were increasing in frequency 
and violence throughout the county. In the 
towns the whites and Indians were on good 
terms, but farther back toward the mountains 
there was ill feeling, culminating in bloody en- 
counters. The small company of United States 
troops could do little over so vast a territory 
and the rougher elements gradually gained as- 
cendency over the more quiet and peace-loving 
citizens. The situation was finally rendered 
acute by a determined effort on the part of the 
whites—who in a resolution called themselves 
“the superior race,” and urged that the Indians 
be segregated on reservations. A full account 
of the incidents and history of the Indian trou- 
bles, culminating in the untimely ending of Bret 
Harte’s career in Humboldt County, is found in 
that most interesting book, “Bret Harte, Author 
and Exile,” by Mr. George R: Stewart, Jr., of 
the Department of English, University of Cali- 
fornia. In the chapter entitled “The Outcast of 
Uniontown,” Mr. Stewart writes of the situ- 
ation: “It was the inevitable, ever recurring 
problem of the frontier, old as the first English 
settlements.” 


At this time the lawless elements decided to 
take matters into their own hands, despite the 
fact that the tribes in an around the towns 
were quiet and peaceable, giving little alarm or 


trouble. On a small island, separated by a nar- 
row channel from Eureka, was a little Indian 
village where, in the month of February, the 
group of peaceful Indians were celebrating one 
of their religious ceremonies, which concluded 
with feasting and dancing. They were joined 
by a group from Mad River, also known as 
“peacefuls.” Exhausted after the three days’ 
excitement the Indians lay down to sleep off 
the effects. For some reason many of the males 
had gone back with the Mad River group so 
that there remained mostly women and children. 
About four o’clock in the morning a small band 
of these lawless whites crept in and with knives 
and axes slaughtered the sleeping Indians and 
stole silently away. At daybreak a terrible sight 
met the eyes of the startled inhabitants of 
Eureka, just opposite and across the narrow 
channel. The massacre was one of the most 
dastardly in the annals of early days, and the 
story was sent far and wide, even finding space 
in the columns of New York City papers. The 
massacre of February 26, 1860, horrible in all its 
details, was long remembered as a stain on 
Humboldt County’s history. The perpetrators 


were never publicly identified- 
Read further on page 249 





J. K. Jones, Alias Thomas Carlyle Lattimer 


By HELEN ALLRED 


manism” and “Will It March,” who 
® writes under the name of Thomas Car- 
lyle Lattimer, is a pioneer resident of Califor- 
nia. He has had many amusing experiences 
since the publication of his two books. His 
most intimate friends among bishops, authors 
and scholars have written him letters in praise 
of his work without knowing his identity. Some 
high spots in his life are here given. 

Mr- Jones left Cincinnati at the age of eight 
weeks, by way of steamboat up the Ohio River 
to Pittsburgh, thence by stage over the Alle- 
gheny Mountains to Baltimore, from there to 
New York by rail, and, concludes Mr. Jones, 
“ever since the clipper ship Saratoga brought 
me here, I have lived in this beloved town of 
San Francisco; that is, with the ejception of a 
few years spent in Santa Clara Valley.” 


J K. JONES, author of “Brainstorms of Hu- 


Mr. Jones was very fortunate in having a 
father who brought with him a “working” li- 
brary for the children. He left the university 


in his senior year and entered business- A driv- 
ing ambition for law caused him to study night 


and early morning. Always a student, Mr. 
Jones became devoted to literature. To quote 
him, “My library grew through the years, and 
became a part of my home and fireside; the 
unspeakable joy of communicating with ‘the 
kings and queens of the ages’.” Addison's 
“Spectator,” and his classic English, was his 
first love. Then he became a captive of Gibbon 
and his “Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” In analyzing frame of mind, he went 
through the classics: Macauley, Carlyle with 
his “Sartor Resartus,” Goethe, Schiller, and 
Moliere. English—without limit of time and 
authorship. American—all that has come with 
the years to stay. Homer, Virgil, Horace. I 
have not the space to catalogue his literary 
tastes. 

He is mystical, poetic, and temperamental. 
Darwin, Tyndall, Spencer, and Huxley both- 
ered him but little. But ® created in him a 
craving for truth, to differentiate between 
guessing and speculation and sound reasoning; 
the legitimate inferences from indisputable 
facts. He disliked sham of any sort. To quote 
him: “I hate a straddler; these peddlers of 
‘cure-alls’—social, economic, religious, and what 
not—are a particular abomination to me. 

“Will It March?” Mr- Jones’s first book, is a 
fine example of fearless thinking. It has re- 
ceived fine reviews and: commendation from 


such scholars and thinkers as Doctor E. R. 
Dille, Doctor William C. Poole, Reverend J. H. 
Williams, Reverend William Young, and Dean 
Gresham. The preface of the book was so re- 
markable that Doctor Durkee and the _ well- 
known writer and scholar, Doctor A. Z. Conrad, 
suggested that it be put into book form, 

I was complimented and honored by Mr. Jones 
in being asked to choose a title for his book, 
“Brainstorms of Humanism” being my choice. 
The little book which has so much in it for the 
thinking public, is for sale at bookstores. It is 
published by the Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany, 609 Mission Street, San Francisco: 

This Company published “Will It 
March?” These books should have a perma- 
nent place in our literature. 


also 


Will Allen Dromgoole, literary editor of the 
Nashville Banner, in the issue of September 4 
says of “Brainstorms of Humanism”: “One is 
attracted to this book by the attitude of the 
author towards the church and its ministers of 
today, and for its fine scholarship, classical 
beauty and valiant truths.” 
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After his divorce theatre-goers did not fall 
for him as in the former days. 

The only things that did fall for him were the 
stocks he held on margin. They fell 13 to 20 
points. He couldn’t cover! The mortgage fell 
due on his home. He lost that! 

Then Elmer, in meekness of soul, fell on his 
ex-wife’s neck, and begged for financial assist- 
ance. But, like the stocks and the mortgage, 
she, too, fell down on him, 


ND right then Elmer was on the verge of 

falling again—this time for an automobile 
salesman’s glib line of: talk concerning the 
merits of a secorid-hand car—when Barbara 
called out of the cheap apartment house win- 
dow: 

“Elmer! O, Elmer, the casting office of 
Aeolian wants you on the phone.” 

Barbara was in a tremor of excitement. So 
was Elmer. So was his hand. when he hung up 
the receiver. 

“Honey, Aeolian wants me for a lead! Harry 
Stein, in the casting office, said it was the 
chance of a lifetime. Said they’ve tried every 
leading man in Hollywood; and none of them 
could do anything with the part. As a last re- 
sort they hadda come back to me. Gotta re- 
port to my old director, Cadger, on the set in 
two hours. Isn’t that great?” 

Catching his reflection in the full length 
mirror of the In-a-dor bed, Elmer passed the 
back of his hand slowly under the bagging 
belly of flesh beneath his chin. Sardonically 
he straightened his sagging shoulders. 

“Serve ‘em right, though, if I wouldn’t sign 
after they refused to take up my option three 
years ago.” 

Visions of a bright, shiny new car, made it 
impossible for Elmer to see anything in the 
way of a second-hand automobile. Promptly 
he went out to the salesman parked at the 
curb, and politely but arrogantly informed him 
of his recently distorted vision. 

As Elmer donned his finest, though slightly 
shabby attire, his paramour intermittently 
punctuated his toilet operations: 

“You'll have to take the bus out 
Hurry! You know it’s a long way.” 

“I know how far it is,” Elmer replied hap- 
pily; “didn’t I work out there for six years? 
Gee it seems great going back to work at the 
old Aeolian again! I used to cuss that damn 
river running past the studio on account of the 
mosquitoes. But—will I love it now! An’ 
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honey, soon as I get my contract, we'll be 
married.” 

“We certainly need the money.” Barbara 
had almost reached the conclusion that Elmer 
would never make a come-back. 

In the casting office of the Aeolian Studio, 
Harry Stein relaxed in his big chair, mopping 
his forehead, damp from the intense sum- 
mer heat of the valley. Harry reflected on the 
comforts he could enjoy connected with a 
studio located in the heart of Hollywood. 
Then he’d get away from those aggravating 
daily trips over Cahuenga Pass, the valley 
heat, and that damn mosquito infested excuse 
of a river. 

“Well, Joe,” Harry said wearily to his as- 
sistant; “phone Greenbaum and Cadger and 
tell them I finally got a man to play that lead 
for them.” 

“Think they'll okay Ellsmore?” 

“They told me to try every leading man in 
Hollywood first, but if I was stuck to get him.” 

The valley bus from Hollywood jerked to a 
stop two blocks away from Aeolian Studio, 
across the marshy river. Stepping gingerly 
from the vehicle, Elmer expanded his chest, 
and filled his lungs with the hot humid. air. 
Even that damn river looked good to him. 

Familiar with the surroundings, Elmer de- 
cided to take a short cut by the old wooden 
bridge, and go into the studio by the side auto- 
mobile entrance. Old Pop would be there and 
let him through to Cadger’s set. 

Jauntily Elmer was crossing the bridge with 
light thespian steps,. when suddenly his eyes 
became focused upon a huge slithering snake 
at the end of the bridge. 

Quickly brushing his hand across his eyes, 
Elmer wondered if a real live serpent was 
stretched out there or if he was getting an- 
other touch of the D. Ts. No, it couldn’t be 
that; he hadn’t imbibed a drop of liquor in 
three years—he couldn’t afford it. 

Another glance through his fingers assured 
him that the snake was still there—a monster 
boa constrictor! After all, Elmer was just an 
actor, not a South American big-game hunter. 
The reptile stared at him unmoving. While 
Elmer retraced his steps backwards, the boa 
wriggled forward in synchronous movements 
toward the actor, along the wooden floor of 
the bridge. 

Panic seized Elmer. He sprang upon the 
wide hand railing of the bridge. With glassy 
eyes the snake came closer. Suddenly Elmer’s 

Read further on page 252 

















XCITEMENT was intense. Colonel Whip- 
ple was away and young Harte was in 
charge of the newspaper. “He did not visit the 
island but probably saw the mangled corpses un- 
loaded from the canoes as the remnants of the 
Mad River Indians passed through Union bear- 
ing home their dead. He was a sensitive youth, 
reared with high ideals. One needs little imagi- 
nation to feel the sickening and revulsion with 
which he saw the brutally mutilated bodies, the 
smouldering anger which, the worse for being 
impotent, gnawed at him as he thought of the 
cowardly ruffians of his own race,” says Mr. 
Stewart. But to publish what he felt—that was 
a different matter. Harte might justifiably in 
the absence of his chief have declined to com- 
ment editorially on so unprecedented a situ- 
ation, being content to give it full publicity in 
the news columns. But his indignation was too 
great. While realizing the difficulty of the In- 
dian situation he flung caution to the winds and 
wrote what he felt of the massacre and its per- 
petrators. In the largest of type appeared an 
editorial headed, “INDISCRIMINATE MAS- 
SACRE OF INDIANS—WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN BUTCHERED”—a bitter attack on the 
whites responsible for the outrage. It con- 
cluded: “We can conceive of no palliation for 
women and child slaughter. We can conceive 
of no wrong that a babe’s blood can atone for.” 
Needless to say, feeling ran high against young 
Harte. Col. Whipple, hurrying back, found 
it impossible to stem the tide rising against 
his associate who had dared to take the part of 
the Indians against the whites. Within a short 
time Harte left Uniontown—certainly by re- 
quest. Various stories are told of the incidents 
following the publication of the inflammatory 
article and preceding Harte’s departure. One is 
that a troop of United States Cavalry arrived 
just in time to drag Harte from the vengeance 
of a mob bent upon lynching. At any rate seri- 
ous danger threatened Harte and it was not un- 
til he was aboard the S. S. “Columbia” and 
safely out of Humboldt Bay that he could 
breathe freely. On March 28, the Northern 
Californian printed the following in the editorial 
column,—a kindly farewell: 


Mr. F. B. Harte—This young gentleman, 
who has been engaged in this office from 
the commencement of the paper, left for 
San Francisco a few days ago, where he in- 
tends to reside in the future. In addition to 
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being a printer, Mr. Harte is a good writer. 
He has often contributed to the columns of 
this paper, and at different times when we 
have been absent, has performed the edi- 
torial labors. He is a warm-hearted, genial 
companion, and a gentleman in every sense 
of the word. We wish our friend the suc- 
cess to which his talents entitle him, and 
cordially commend him to the fraternity 
of the Bay City.” 


Y a fortunate chance in the midst of pre- 

paring this article, business matters called 
me to Humboldt County. I went to Arcata and 
then up into the district which in reality is as 
much the “Bret Harte” country as the other 
section of California to which the name has 
been given. Stopping over in Arcata, I paused 
a few moments at the corner where once stood 
the little building—the office of the “Northern 
Californian.” In the rows of automobiles 
parked along the sides of the Plaza, where once 
the hitching posts stood, it seemed difficult to 
picture the old days, but as I went up into the 
hills, the years rolled back: 


On an exploring tour the first day I arrived 
at our cabin, I stumbled upon an old, well-worn 
trail, leading from the flat up into the hills, and 
followed it as far as I could until the deep un- 
derbrush prevented further progress. Much in- 
terested I hurried back to camp and questioned 
the one and only “Bill” Shields, our guide, phil- 
osopher and friend, about my find. He told me 
it was the old Sacramento Trail, which ran from 
Eureka and Arcata to Sacramento by way of 
Weaverville and Redding—one of the best 
known of all the trails of early days—one which 
Bret Harte must often have taken on his trips 
to the mines. Next day I followed the trail to 
quite an eminence; there I stood and thrilled at 
the memories it brought of those early days. 
Here nothing had changed; the forests had 
hardly been touched by the woodsmen’s axe; 
the view across the canyon was the same; the 
gently stirring breeze, the river murmuring be- 
low—all were as of yesteryear. Yet, as I 
looked, the sunlight glistened on a fast mov- 
ing object across the canyon—it was the auto- 
mobile stage passing on the beautiful Trinity 
Highway. The dream was broken- 

That same night, in a mountain home far 
above the Trinity River, I experienced another 
thrill. There was placed in my hands by a 
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Tragedy—intense, overpowering, may lie deep 
hidden under a calm exterior, unreflected in out- 
ward word or act. Comedy and tragedy may 
be so interwoven in the warp and woof of daily 
life as to produce situations dramatic and grip- 
ping in their intensity and pathetic in the cour- 
age and fortitude they engender.” 

Such situations are revealed in the novel 
“Marquee Ballyhoo.” The authors have created 
a book, rich in dramatic flavor, shot through 
and through with comedy and tragedy, replete 
with humor and pathos and homely philosophy 
and human understanding. They have discov- 
ered to us the innermost life of the tent reper- 
toire theatre, and as well, the high lights and 
shadows of the screen. 

The book is a mirror of life today, unique in 
its sincerity, accurate in situation, realistic in 
character portraiture. Themselves at home in 
all that pertains to the actors’ craft, Mr. Kusell 
and Mr. Merritt come to their authorship with 
a background and appreciation at once rich and 
meaningful. Added to this is the ability to 
translate into pen pictures the interplay of dia- 
logue and action of their characters so that the 
latter are made to pass in review before the 
mental camera of the reader as players upon a 
stage. 

The book does not theorize or moralize. The 
dialogue in places goes afield from the tradi- 
But in “Marquee Ballyhoo” 
we have men and women in real life, clean at 
heart and forceful, engaged in rendering a dis- 
tinct service through their professional field of 
activity. 

Names of characters, save in one instance, are 
fictitious, but those who are familiar with the 
tent repertoire show, now rapidly passing from 
American life, through invasion of theatre 
chains and the picture, will recognize 
how true in detail are the scenes and circum- 
stances set forth. Its rapid action, its con- 
vincing logic, and its power to sustain the in- 
and whet the imagination, carries the 
discriminating reader forward with anticipation 
and expectancy. 


tional conventions. 


sound 


terest 
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Bee of the Cactus Country. By Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Houghton Mifflin Company. 132 
pages. Price, $1.75 


ORA ARCHIBALD SMITH is well known 
as the author of numerous books, includ- 
ing “Under the Cactus Flag,” “Children of the 
Lighthouse,” etc., etc., as well.as a number of 
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volumes in collaboration with Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. The present book centers around life 
and customs in our Sister Republic of Mexico. 
Bee is a little Mexican girl and the center of a 
most delightful story, made more interesting by 
her associates and family members and her pets. 
The book may be used for general reading or 
for supplementary work in school for children 
in the early years. It is beautifully illustrated 
by Erich Berry. 


BALLADES AND IDYLS 
reg McGAFFEY, of Hollywood, he who 
wrote about an hundred sonnets to his wife, 
Cecile, and published them in book form, has just 
brought out another volume of poetry—Ballades 


and Idyls. Mr. McGaffey spent half a lifetime, 
perhaps, in the preparation of these 90 poems. And 
of all his several books, this I think is best. But 


why must an author, any author, limit a worthy 
volume to 125 copies. If a book is worth publish- 
ing at all, more than this number of the edition 
should be given the public. 

Charles Edward Russell writes an introduction 
of remarkable interest. The author has divided the 
book—poems of The Classic Muse; Lyrics; poems 
In Urban Ways; and Remembrance. 
Among them are to be found two or three entirely 
new forms, of regular structure, approaching some- 
what the villanelle or perhaps the rondeau. 

McGaffey is fired with enormous opposition to 
free verse. About the 
binding for his 
posed to him that he write at least one free verse 
poem for his book. Well—when you secure this 
treasure of classical gems you will know why the 
color of the binding is toreador red. 

Read the opening of the volume and 
learn of his love for a long-dead mother. Then let 
Sappho of Mitylene bring back again the nature- 
mystery of Pan and the Dorian hills. In the Bal- 
lade of Dead Poets you will find regret and a great 
wonder; but In Japan will stil you with beautiful 
rhythm. 


poems of 


time he was selecting a 


masterly volume, some one pro- 


poem at 


‘“‘Where a cherry blossom glistens, and an ilex 
leans and listens, 
And a dainty Geisha maiden waves her silk-em- 


broidered fan in Japan.” 


Antony revives that ancient appeal of Cleopatra 
and Egypt. Salome; November Woods (a Glose); 
Ballade of Christ and Calvary will stir you as few 
poems of this modern day can. 

Ballades and Idyls 
Co., Los Angeles. 
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EDWARD L. DOHENEY, JR., MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 


EDICATION exercises on September 12 
D in formal opening of the Edward L. 
Doheney, Jr., Memorial Library on the 
University of California Campus, gave to 
Southern California and the State, not merely 
ANOTHER library. In architectural perfec- 
tion, in art and design, in technical fitness, the 
library is a model. Mr. Doheney, in providing 
this library in memory of his son, has per- 
formed a wise and useful service. At the dedi- 
cation were Mr. and Mrs. Doheney and family 
members. Addresses were made by Governor 
Rolph, Mayor Porter, Secretary Robert L. 
Kelly of American Association of Colleges; 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, President American 
Library Association; President R. B. vonKlein- 
Smid, and others. An especial feature was the 
transfer of the keys of the library from the 
donors to the Trustees, which was done by Ed- 
ward L. Doheney, Sr., through one ot the 
grandsons, Edward L. Doheney III, as repre- 
senting the Doheney family. 
7 7 7 


HARRY BRUCE WILSON 


HERE is extreme regret experienced by 

thousands, not only in California but 
throughout the nation, on the passing of Harry 
Bruce Wilson. He was a leader in National 
Education affairs, Superintendent of the Berke- 
ley city schools for a series of years, and called 
from there to the direction of the National 
Junior Red Cross in Washington, D. C- Some 
months ago he was compelled by illness to leave 
Washington and return to Berkeley. Dr. Wil- 
son served in effective way in the California 
Teachers Association during the years the edi- 
tor of this magazine was secretary of that or- 
ganization. From the beginning of the work 
of the California Association for Education in 
Thrift and Conservation, he served as a member 
of the board until his departure for Washing- 
ton. As administrator, author and lecturer he 
made a distinct contribution to education. 
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CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENTS 


HE Annual Convention of California School 

Superintendents, County, City and Dis- 
trict, is scheduled for San Francisco, October 
10, 1932. Headquarters at Fairmont Hotel. 
With conditions unparalleled before the schools 
of today, the important topics to be considered 
should bring worthwhile results. 


The Educational Field 


G. P. MORGAN 


EORGE PHILIP MORGAN, familiarly 

known as “G. P.,” and Mrs. Morgan, of 
Sonora, celebrated, on September 17, the 50th 
anniversary of their wedding» Mr. Morgan is 
Dean of public school officials in California. He 
holds a record for service and ability, is a recog- 
nized executive and an apt and dynamic 
speaker. Mr. Morgan’s list of professional 
friends includes every person who has had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. We wish for Mr. 
and Mrs. Morgan a continuing series of years 
of happiness and useful service. 
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DR. KNOPF RETURNS 


FTER some months in Europe, Dr. Carl 

Sumner Knopf of the University -f 
Southern California, and President of the Los 
Angeles Branch, League of Western Writers, 
has returned to take up his work for the year. 
Readers of the magazine may expect later to 
hear through these columns something of the 
experiences of Dr. Knopf. His recent article, 
“In the Crater of the Moon,” in our July issue, 
continues to draw favorable comment- 
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CARNEGIE REPORT DISCUSSED 


R. ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS, president 

of the San Francisco Teachers College, in 
commenting upon the conclusions of the Car- 
negie Foundation study of higher education in 
California, - lists the following as points on 
which controversy may be expected: 

“That the main function of the university 
system is the education of specialists. 

—that unrest in the higher educational system 
is due to the lack of unity in control or of an 
effective State Board of Educatio n. 

—That there should be a triad of Boards of 
Control in education matters, 

(1) the University Regents, to control also 
the state teacher colleges and the training of 
all state teachers, 

(2) the State Board of Education to con- 
trol all common public schools through the 
junior college, 

(3) the State Council for Educational Plan- 
ning and Coordination to be an advisory body 
for the promotion of better education and 
better coordination between the educational 
units.” 
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foot stumbled against something hard. Look- 
ing down he saw a large rock on the rail. 

When the boa was directly underneath him, 
HOTEL Elmer raised the heavy rock over his head and 

4 let it fall with his full strength upon the head 
@) L Y M PD | C. of the snake, crushing it. 
The reptile writhed for a moment. Then its 
JE» wriggling form slid off the bridge into the 
shallow water of the river below. 

“Phew! That was a close one,” Elmer said 
to himself, relieved. 

Now he must pull himself together to make 
a good appearance before the director. He 
Double wouldn’t mention the snake episode until later. 
Twin Beds $4.00 Greeting Pop at the automobile gate, he 
Zi Our own Drive-in Garage. hurried over to stage 6 where Cadger’s com- 
IE Each room with beth, show- pany was shooting. 

IA ex, radio. Coffee shop and Entering the set, he was seen by Cadger who 
approached Elmer with a welcome hand. 

“Hel—lo, Elm! Ol’ boy. It sure is great to 
have you with me again,” the director lied. 
“You've been havin’ a pretty tough time, hey 
Elmer? Well, I’m mighty glad to have you 
back. Good part in this picture. If you make 


” 
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It Stops 
J the 
member of the Brizard family, a treasured first Pain 
edition of the Poems of Bret Harte, published 
in 1870, and sent by the author himself to his 
old friend of the early days—Alex Brizard. On 
the first page, as an introduction, is quoted an Zé, 
article by “Critic” in the New York Times. 
Written in 1870 it is as true today as then; it 


follows: 


Don’t 
suffer a 
1ainute from 
painful feet. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, the Antiseptic 
Powder, shaken into the shoes, 
makes tight or new shoes feel 
easy, gives quick relief to hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring feet. 
Takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. 2 sizes now sold. For 

? Free sample address Allen’s Foot- 
S ii Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


“Mr. Bret Harte has already won a rep- 
utation as one of the most original of 
American writers. The charm of his 
sketches is not only in his style. That has 
an undeniable grace and ease, a sub-flayor 
of gentle and spontaneous humor, hinting 
at possibilities of fun rather than bursting 
into uproar, and an adaptability to true pa- 


thetic feeling; but there are many other WEBSTER’S NEW 
writers who display the same quality in INTERN AL 
quite as high a degree. His peculiar merit ATION. 

DICTIONARY 


is that he has reproduced familiar forms of 
life in phases which we have all seen but is the “Supreme Authority” 



























which no one has ever before painted; that 
pas ang EVIDENCE 
we have caught the gleam of poetic light eae 
, . “el 3 un s of Su- 
which irradiates at moments common and geome Coust Sudace csncur ca 
vulgar scenes and detected elements of in highest praise of the work 
hi | ie : as their authority. 2,700 pages; 
beauty which lurk eneath the coarser fea The Presidents end D . ph my 
tures of American life,—beauty which we ment Heads of all leading | ‘ties, includ- | 
have felt a hundred times but never learned Universities and Colleges | 1 Or i 
, pees aie @ , give their indorsement. NEW | 
oO express in words. The Government Printing WORDS; " 
Office at Washington uses it | 6,000 illustra- 4 
yen? as the standard authority. tions, } 
en 4 
reat 
Question- 
Gertrude Atherton Question: 
(Continued from page 239 Send for free 
illustrated 
though I do not suppose that I ever took more ; wut, 
pleasure in writing a novel than in the Tower es SS MERRFAss 
of Ivory, which was laid for the most part in Springfield, Mass. 
Munich.” 





UR talk drifted to college education for 
women, and whether or not it was neces- 

sary for writers to go to college. 
“T never attended college at all,” replied Mrs- 
.Atherton. “I was educated by my grandfather 











Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


nog 


and as he had the finest library in the state, A Friendly Place Where Handcraft 

and was determined I should be well read, I Workers Love to Come 

owe the more serious turn of my mind to him, HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 

although I rebelled bitterly at the time.” and TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREE 
When I asked Mrs. Atherton what gave her Be tin Stee 


the idea for The Conqueror, she replied: 
‘The story was suggested to me by a line in 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, It was funny 
that a few lines should give me the idea for this 
book. This story of Alexander Hamilton is 
neither fiction nor biography but a mingling of 
“Another one of my books was suggested in 


Walter and Maud Newman 
at 
60 Atlantic Avenue 
The Wayside Colony 
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an unusual way,” continued Mrs- Atherton. 
While I was in Monte Carlo in 1925, a chance 
remark made by one of my friends sent me off 
to Greece, where I visited Athens, Corinth, and 
Mycenae. Returning to San Francisco with a 
great trunk load of books I commenced read- 
ing some 200 volumes to get the local color for 
my historical novel, called The Immortal Mar- 
riage, dealing with the story of Aspasia.” 

I asked Mrs. Atherton if she had written 
other works dealing with the ancient days; she 
replied: 

“T have written two more novels, called The 
Immortal Gods and Dido, Queen of Hearts, the 
latter written for the Virgil Bimillenium. 

“I had a rather amusing experience with my 
book, The Splendid Idle Forties, in which most 
of the stories are fictitious. My purpose was 
only to give the spirit of the age- An historical 
pageant was held in Los Angeles, and a chapter 
or two from my book was made the basis for 


several scenes. Then some dry-as-dust his- 


torian pointed out—as if it mattered in the 
slightest. degree—that certain episodes taken 
from my book and used as the basis for tab- 
leaux in the pageant, had no historical basis. 
But then came the rub, for the dry-as-dust 
professor claimed it was morally wrong for my 
fiction stories to have so much verisimilitude 
that they might be mistaken for history. The 
old fellow unwittingly paid me a high compli- 
ment. Naturally any historical novelist is 
greatly pleased when his work is mistaken for 
history : to achieve that result he has been fore- 
going sleep and straining his eyes.” 

Our discussion drifted to things European. 
“One of my favorite spots in Europe,” said Mrs- 
Atherton, “is Naples. It is, indeed, a superb 
city. Hard it is to imagine that Heaven itself 
can be much more beautiful than the Bay of 
Naples on a moonlit night.” 

I left Mrs. Atherton, feeling that California 
has one more claim to glory in giving to the 
world such a gifted woman. 
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for distribution. 
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Announcing a new book 
SALLY ANNE 
by 


MAMIE SMITH 


Illustrated by the internationally known artist 


SALLY ANNE—is an original playbook for 
children—brim full of surprising novelties and 


A limited edition of five hundred copies— 
numbered and signed by the Author are ready 


Suttenhouge—Pverisners 
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Elmer's Comeback 


Continued from page 252 


good the old man will give you another con- 
tract. All depends on this one picture” 

“Oh, say, that’s great!” Elmer beamed his 
gratitude. “When do I start?” 

“Just as soon as I get the cast on the set. 
Hey, Joe,” he called to his assistant; see if you 
can locate that damn boa constrictor that got 
out of his glass cage. Then we'll be ready to 
shoot.” 
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The Literary West 


Continued from page 250 


THE DESPERATE YEARS 
RTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL has written 


another of his winning books of poetry. 


This young, creative writer of Glendale, Cali- Hf YOUR LIFE ANEW—the 

fornia, has an unusual attitude toward the | of your a re ae 

_— ’ me eee, Se - v pik 4} ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
ere they are in the dictionary; God and our wi; SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


fathers gave them to us and I propose to use 
them—all of them.” And he does. 


Read further on page 256 
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The Literary West 


Continued from page 255 


This last book is entitled “The Desperate 
Years.” These are the years after the World 
War. The author reads a lesson from the ter- 
rible aftermath of broken lives, dead men and 
gods, crippled limbs and smothered souls. Then 
he shows the inevitable reaction and, in the 
lines and between the lines, the reader learns 
of the truth of oppositions, relativities, polarities 
and compensations. 

This mad moon— 
As she rides 
On the tides 
Of the sea; 
Sad as a Chinese lute, 
Sweet as a Grecian flute— 
*” * * * * * 
So wander the passionate dead, 
Gregarious, promiscuous, lust-obsessed, 
And the whiles ’ 
The moon smiles 
On the sea. 
* * * * * * 
One cries: “This is more than I can bear— 
Are there left no gods anywhere?” 
In antithonal response voices multitudinous 
reply: 
“No gods are left in earth or sea or sky.” 
+ 7 * * a * 
Suddenly in the midst of the surging crowd 
A huxter cries him bold and loud: 
“Space is not godless because the old gods are 
dead, 
Life is not joyless because the old joys are fled, 


’Tis not an opiate but a stimulus you need, 
Come, forget the old gods, there’s a newer 


breed—” 
* * kk k 


Then a countering voice is heard to cry: 


“Man needs no gods nor new nor old. 


* * * * * 


What though he reign but for an hour? 
His may be a sovereign power, 
Self-fulfilled his life may be 
If he'll but realize he is free.” 

+ * + * * * 
Then again the White Music rings, 
Piercing the seeming sham of things: 
“Be no dupe to eye and ear, 
Leave behind 
The desperate year— 
Let appear 
Supernal might, 
Man’s inheritance and right!” 

* * * * * 
Then under jonquil skies 
A voice, exulting, cries: 
“Arise, oh my soul, arise!” 
There is something—some certain bliss, 
Something beyond, behind all this — 
The desperate years 
And what one sees and what one hears, 
“Arise, oh my soul, arise!” 





Keep watch of Arthur Truman Merrill. He 
is going farther in his literary career. 
“The Desperate Years” 
C. A. A. Parker, Publisher. Medford, Mass. 50c 
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wo New Books 
by Western Authors 


By , 

MAURICE L. KUSELL and M. S. MERRITT 
A Stirring American Novel, Gripping in Intensity and Dramatic in Flavor. 
Saturated with Human Interest. A Book Destined to Become a “Best Seller.” 


FULL CLOTH, COLORED JACKET, 288 PAGES 


PRICE—$2.50 


CARCASSONNE 


EAST AND WEST 
By BEN FIELD 


A Book of Verse by one of California’s Best Known and Beloved Literary Group. 
Mr. Field is National President of the League of Western Writers and Poetry 
Editor of Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine. 


CARCASSONNE IN TWO LIMITED EDITIONS: 
LIBRARY EDITION AND POCKET OUTDOOR EDITION 


FULL CLOTH — 112 PAGES 
Price of Either Edition- -$1.50 
APPROPRIATE AS A GIFT BOOK 


AT BOOK STORES OR 
ORDER EITHER BOOK DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ADDRESS 


Overland-Out West Publications 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The, Picturesque Out-of-Doors in Nature’s Playground 





